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CHARIVARIA. 

Tue Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
is exhibiting at the Brussels Exhibition 
a series of tableaux illustrating our 
worsted industry. We fear, however, 
that foreigners are too well informed 
nowadays to believe that only one of our 
industries has been worsted. (Note.— 
This jeu d’esprit dates from the time of 
Jon's comforters.) 


An American gentleman who visited 
Paris at Whitsuntide failed absolutely 
to unravel the omnibus system, and is 
said to be still standing outside - 

a shop which exhibits a notice, 
“ Stoppage,”’ wondering why the 
blamed things won't draw up. | 


Mr. Joun Cuay, of Chicago, | 
is about to undertake the mas- 
tership of the North Northum- 
berland Hunt, and the hounds 
are said to be terrified lest 
someone shall give them the 
sobriquet of “‘ The Potted Dogs.” 


A skating rink was opened at 
Chichester last week. It is the 
first place of amusement the 
town has had since the abolition 
of the old theatre more than 
half a century ago, and well- 
informed persons are requested 
not to tell the simple-minded 
inhabitants that rinking is now 
out of date. 





“Outward appearances mean 
nothing,” says Judge EMDEN ; 
“nowadays they are more mis- 
leading than ever.’ Dishonest 
people with criminal faces are 
of the opinion that this great 
truth cannot be too widely circu- 
lated. F | 


The coquettish straw roofs on 
the buildings in the Japanese — 
Village at Shepherd’s Bush have been 
greatly admired by lady visitors. There 
are dreadful rumours that a few smart 
people have bought options on them 
for next season’s headgear. 





Professor ApoLPHUS WAGNER con- 
siders that the immense hats now in 
vogue for women are a sign of decad- 
ence. We do not agree with the 
Professor. On the contrary, we remark 
with satisfaction the modern growth of 
that courage which is prepared to face 
any ridicule in a noble cause. 


“Miss Emily Brown,” we read in 
one of our well-informed newspapers, 
“has married Norman Provost, at 
Stamford, Conn., after a courtship 











PAINT TO SEE IE 
“No, I'm not. I 





which began before the American Civil | 
War.” A sex which is capable of such | 
dogged perseverance and resolution as 
this is bound to go far. 


In the list of contents of a Magazine | 
devoted to the interests of the home, | 
we notice the following item:—‘ Our 
New Baby—What is it like?” 


Two more men appeared the other day 
in the police-court for being concerned 











We can 
| guess the real answer quite easily, but 
| we dare not say it aloud. 


AN APPEAL. 


Tue following Round Robin has, we 
understand, been received at Bow 
Street :— 


To the Magistrate, Bow Street. 


Dear Sir,—We the undersigned Old 
| Offenders have a request to make, 
| which we trust you will consider in the 
| spirit in which it is proffered. For some 
years past we have been in the habit 
‘of riding from Bow Street to Holloway 
and other places in Black Maria, as 
every self-respecting lawbreaker must 
be prepared to do some day or 
other; and the police and gaol 
attendants will bear us out when 
| we say that we have done our 
best to be cheerful on the ride 
and have behaved ourselves like 
gentlemen and ladies. 

But, Sir, although we are 
prepared to go on doing our best, 
we think the time has come for 
a change. Look at the progressof 
science all around us. Look at 
the aeroplanes flying the Chan- 
nel and the Marconi wireless 
system; look at the cinemato- 
scope and colour photography. 
Most of all, look at the im- 
provements in traction; which 
brings us to our point, and that 
is, as we humbly submit, that 
the moment has arrived for Bow 
Street to fall into line with other 
high-class establishments and 
substitute petrol for horses, In 
other words, what we want and 
what we believe we are entitled 
to have, is a motor Black Maria. 

The advantages are easily 
enumerated and are all on your 
side— 


(1) We should get there 

“T suppose You'RE ONE OF THOSE IDloTs THAT ToucH wer} Quicker. . . 
It’s pry?” (2) In busy times one engine 
TOUCH IT TO SEE IF IT'S WET.” would cost less than two horses. 








in a safe robbery. It really looks as if 
there is no such thing as an absolutely 
safe robbery. 


We had no idea what a powerful 
(and old-established) institution is 
Lloyd's Register until we came across 
in a book, the other day, a reproduc- 
tion of a painting by Mr. Brangwyn 
which bore the following title: —** Queen 
Elizabeth going on board the Golden 
Hind (By kind permission of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s Register).” 


A sign of the times. Notice in a 
bookseller’s shop :— 
Lire or CospEN 
Reduced to 1s. 9d. 





(3) Inslack times, when there 
was nothing doing, the engine would 
not be eating its head off. 

We are ready to disregard the con- 
sideration that by performing the ride 
more rapidly we should have more time 
in prison. We do not want more time 
in prison, but we are proud of Bow 
Street and jealous of its good name, 
and we don’t like to see it lagging 
behind like this. 

Accept, Sir, our apologies if we have 
been too presumptuous or too long; and 
believe us to be, Yours faithfully, 

[Here follow ten signatures.| 





“Mawuotn Remains at Fivey.” 
Daily News 


As long as it does, we don’t mind. 
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TO MY LADY ROSEMARY. 


Nore.— Rosemary, from ros marinus, dew of 
the sea. The name is here used to signify 
the Unseizable, though the author admits that 
he has not had an opportunity of consulting 
the famous specialist, M. MAETERLINCK, as to 
the propriety of this symbol.} 

My Rosemary, or sea-dew 

(Observe the note above), 
How very much I need you 

When I indite of love! 
You are to me a mental prop, 

A sort of guiding star, 

And, but for you, my brain would drop 

Some distance under par. 


Precisely as the tom-tit 
(I take a simple type), 

Without a theme to prompt it, 
Neglects to tune his pipe, 

So it would be with this poor breast ; 
Without you, I should hush 

My twittering larynx, or, at best, 
Throw off the saddest slush. 


Yours are the feet I follow ; 
Your beauty, none but yours, 
Can fill, in me, the hollow 
That Nature so abhors; 
And, if to other lips and eyes 
I turn a rhyme or two 
For courtesy or exercise, 
I mean it all for you. 


Some women I could mention 
Might easily have erred, 

Misreading my intention, 
Taking me at my word ; 

But you, thank Heaven, are not of such, 
Not of their foolish brand 

Who miss the light Platonic touch, 
And never understand. 


I speak as if I knew you, 
But that is not the case; 
Merely my thoughts pursue you 
Content with just the chase ; 
I may not realise my dream, 
Not in this tearful Vale, 
But anyhow I have a Theme 
When other topics fail. 


Unlike the sailor’s Nancy 
Palpable on the quay, 
You flit through realms of fancy, 
Dew of a fairy sea ; 
And I may safely sing and sing 
Your charms that cannot pall, 
Because you are The Perfect Thing, 
And don't exist at all! 
0. 8. 








Conscription. 

We draw the attention of middle-aged 
spinsters to the cheering statement of 
a witness before the Divorce Com- 
mission that ‘‘he would make it com- 
pulsory tor everybody to be married at 
a registry office.” 





THE TARIFF THAT WAS REFORMED. 


THERE was once (there was indeed) 
a Commercial Traveller who believed 
some things (not, of course, all) that he 
was told. There was also a Firm which, 
because it was an American firm, was 
the Greatest Ready-made Clothes Firm 
in the world. The beautiful suits, which 
the Firm sold wholesale to the retail 
tradesmen, were eventually bought 
by lucky and grateful individuals at 
20 dollars apiece. Sometimes there 
was a discount for cash, but that dis- 
count was always small even for a 
discount, and as often as not a little 
bit was added on to the price before 
the little bit was knocked off. In the 
end the individual paid his 20 dollars, 
whether he knew it or not, and his 
friends, relations, female admirers, and 
business acquaintances never failed to 
hazard a guess that that suit was a very, 
very beautiful suit and darned cheap at 
the price. 

The Firm sent the Traveller forth to 
book orders, warning him that the 
retailers were a rapacious class and 
that the suits could not be made with 
profit at less than 15 dollars. That 
price was to be the minimum he should 
accept in booking orders. There need 
be no maximum. Thus instructed, the 
Traveller set forth and, after some 
negotiations of a minor sort, he came 
to a Big City, where he was offered an 
order for 500 suits at 14 dollars apiece. 
“Your offer,’ he said, “is an absurd 
one. It leaves no margin of profit for 
the firm.” Nevertheless, after a long 
argument, consisting of false deduc- 
tions from inaccurate facts, he was per- 
suaded to wire to his Firm. The Firm 
wired back, not after the manner of 
men incurring a heavy loss, “ Accept 
offer.” 

At the next Big City he was offered 
an order for 700 suits at 13 dollars 
apiece. ‘“ We may,” he said, “sell 
suits at cost price, but we are not 
philanthropists.” Yet, upon wiring for 
instructions, he was again told to accept, 
and no mention made of philanthropy. 
And so, as he passed from Big City to 
Bigger City, the price fell from 13 to 
12, from 12 to 11, and from 11 to 10 
dollars, and all the while his private 
letters from home continued to refer 
to the Members of the Firm as pros- 
perous, well-dressed, overfed men, very 
happy and given to continuous smiling, 
Finally, when in the Biggest City of 
all he received instructions (unaccom- 
panied by foul language or even mild 
complaint) to accept an order for 
1,000 suits at 8 dollars apiece, he walked 
out into the street in a mizmaze and 
was run over by a car. 





The hospital doctors said his case 
was hopeless and asked him if he had 
any last wish he would like to mention, 
supposing that he might have some 
domestic affair with which he would 
like them todeal. ‘ Wire to the Firm,” 
said the Traveller, “and ask them to 
tell a dying man, who won’t give the 
show away, what is the lowest price 
they really would take for those there 
twenty-dollar suitings.” 





Signs of the Times. 
DecLininG REVERENCE FoR Por: NTATES. 

“ Master or THE Horse.—Iresh smart man 
recently twelve years with Prince ; would 
entertain financial intere-t in any similar small 
concern where his abi.ities could be utilised to 
advantage.” —Adcet. in “ I'he Globe.” 





It is only fair to Lord Granarp to state 
tiat he knows nothing of the adver- 
tisement. 





“A doctor, cal'ed as a witness, expressed the 
opinion that alcohol ta'en regularly in small 
quantities is much more dangerous t an when 
taken in larger quantities at frequent intervals.” 

Sunday Chronicle. 
However, as there is no conceivable 
opinion (idiotic or otherwise) which 
some doctor has not expressed, we 
shall continue to take our weekly glass 
of elderberry wine in preference to the 
more healthy half-hourly basin of gin. 

“N. Firpury (Southwark),—1l. We prefer 
Brawn. 2 Arn ld Warren, the Derby-hirg 
Cr cketer, is not Ben Warren, the Ch lsea foot; 
baller.”"— Athletic \ ews, i 
Additional Answers:—1. There's a 
good deal to be said for Pressed Beef. 
2. Nor is he Arnold Ward, the Mem- 
ber for Watford. 

“The rate of infantile mortality last year was 

1] per thousand below that of the previous 
year, and was lower than in any year on recoud. 
Nothing could be more satisia tory.’—Wes'- 
minster Gazelte, 
With great respect, ve beg to differ. 
We have worked it out, and believe 
that 12 would have been “more satis- 
factory.” 

“Tn the front of the vestiouie:. a window which 
can be raised on December 28, 1908, and April 
14, 19.0, while lowered.” —Glasgow Herald. 
As luck would have it, we were out of 
Glasgow on both those occasions. 

“The dancing season is upon us, and to 
quote the penny-a-liner the ‘light fantastic 
Buenos Aires Standard. 
“Milton! thou shouldst be living at 
this hour.” 


toe is,’ ete., ete.” 


From the Marriage Column of the 
Yorkshire Observer :— 

** Boyee—Boys.” 
Ah, well, Boyce will be Boys. 
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THE START FOR THE POLE. 


Tue Anrancrics. “GREAT SCOTT, THEY’RE OFF!” 


[The 7'erra Nova is announced to sail from London on the South Polar Expedition on June 1.) 
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*So you ‘ve Lost THE TOss, Crt. ? 


“Yes, But L WASN'T TRYING MY HARDEST.” 








“QUANTUM MUTATUS AB ILLO és Or, dallying in some Rum-and-Milky Way, 


Or where the Three Stars make one chronic night of it, 
[Halley's Comet has proved a bitter disappointment. All that could Have you come staggering from the festal fray 


» ane ti << pete oft Ga ‘ld was an insignificant object ‘ . Re . a 
be seen of it in most parts of the world was an insignificant rbject, Back to the Sun, but blinking at the sight of it? 
fainter than an ordinary star, surrounded by a slight filmy haze. C 


Go, seek some skilled physician of the skies 

And tell him what an awful state your head is in; 
Show him your furry tongue, your bleary eyes, 

And drain a brimming bumper of his medicine. 


CELESTIAL vagabond, you 've come at last, 
Preceded by long columns of advertisement 

That told us, pointing to your lurid past, 
That by your visit some unlooked-for hurt is meant. | 





Then do another seventy-five years’ slope ; 
And when your health is in its normal state—if I've | 

The fortune to be living still—I hope | 
To see you quite yourself in 1985. 


We took your splendours willingly on trust, 
And read religiously those chatty articles 

In which expectant scientists discussed 
The composition of your caudal particles. 








em 


* place 


} 


And now we've seen you in the flesh; but, oh, ~ An ing ident which shows the continental temperam 
The bitter tale of Time’s relentless ravages! 5 sc Piaabiine 


t if { 
ly, when it is said that a large crowd which assembled in a 
public square at Turin to look for the now comet grew so impatient when 








‘, ; re vs } iy . ‘Ace . } } ” ’ ’ * 
( ye Aa — % your pres¢ eee it did not appear that they began to kiss monavie Denia Ger 
Sho yt alar » mo aught of savages. r . ; . has cal igs { 
hould not alarm the most untaught of savages Townsville (Queensland) Is not, as you might think from | 
_ ‘ re ee » ak S name, : er or a mountain, but a city. And wha 
‘here is that fiery ‘dagger in the sky ”’ its name, a river or a mountain, but a city. And what | 
That could so thrill the ancients and bamboozle ‘em, |! doesn’t know about the “Continental temperament” it 
J : | Ck ‘ aSS } 
That once (unless the annal-mongers lie) can Suess. 
Spoke far from comfortably to Jerusalem ? |} “At the Hippodrome Mlle. Olga Preobrajeuskaia is supported 
WI is that bl hat | i o'er the shi | twenty other dancers.”-—Illustrated London News. 
‘re 1b blaze that hovered oer the ship oN . " | 
Orc = See 'B = } sce sees t tl | ] | Now at the Coliseum there are moments when M. Turopvore 
) ring Bint when, gazing at the heavens, he | 7. . : oo 
onquering DI When, gazing a © heavens, NC! Kk osnorr supports Mile. BAupINA all by himself, But then | 
Discerned a helpful omen for the trip a Reena i «Ble } 
" . : ) 9 }She hasnt such a big name. | 
That landed him one fateful morn at Pevensey * 
‘ “The high-collar (says the ‘Globe’ fashion writer) is quite gone, | 
Must we believe that you are getting old and every dress must end at the base of the throat.”—Yorkshire | 
And past your work? Or have you been meandering, | Evening Post 
Since last we saw you, in some amorous fold, Which, really, is just about where you would expect it 


With countless bright-eyed planet-loves philandering? | to begin. 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

“We live in stirring times,” said 
Charles as he folded up his paper. | 
“ RoosEVELT has received a degree at | 
Cambridge -” 

“That ’s nothing. 
rupted Algernon. 

“Edwardes Square is in a state of 
siege, Northamptonshire has made a 
record score of three hundred, and The 
Daily Mail publishes a special article 
urging the young men of England to 
emigrate.” 

“Ts it called ‘The Flight from Free 
Trade’?” asked Algernon innocently. 

“That was last week—how very old- 
fashioned you are, Algernon. By the 
way, do you realise that there must 
have been a meeting at Cambridge 
yesterday as noteworthy as that be- 
tween LIVINGSTONE and STANLEY, and 
that the papers say nothing about it ?” 

“T remember when I met my credi- 
tors for the first time——” 

“TI refer to the historic meeting 
between Colonel THEODORE RoosEVELT 
and Mr. A. C. Benson. What volumes 
they must have had to impart to each 
other after all these years! What a 
comparing of copy-books! How very, 
very plain the obvious must have 
become after they had thrashed it out 
together !|” 

“Tt reminds me of my efforts to 
bring Henry JAMEs and Barr Kennepy 
together,” said Algernon. “I wanted 


So have I,” inter- 





them to collaborate in a novel, but 
there was a little difficulty. Henry | 
suggested that they should write alter- | 
nate sentences, but BAarrHoLomMEw 
thought that he ought to be allowed | 
thirty-eight to every one of HeEnry’s. 
So it fell through.” 

“TIT always suspect Bart of being 
Bradshaw, and James of drawing up 
leases and things for solicitors; but I 
may be wrong.” 

“ Of course,” said Algernon magnani- 
mously, ‘it’s very easy to rag Roosr- 
VELT, but if one goes about making 
speeches all over the world one can’t 
say anything very new each time.” 

“ On the other hand, itis quite possible 
only to make one speech, and yet for 
that one to be very old.” 

“T suppose I’ve got to hear about 
it,” said Algernon resignedly. 

“You have. It was at my private 
school. We had what was called an 
Impromptu Debate ; each boy in turn 
drew a subject out of a hat and ad- 
dressed the school upon it.” 

“Upon the hat ? ” 

“Upon the subject. I drew ‘Gym- 
nastics,’ and stood up absolutely speech- 
less ; until the boy next to me, who 





thought he knew what‘ Im-prompt-u’ 
meant, well, he — er — whispered 


to me, ‘Gymnastics strengthens the 
muscles.’ So I said very distinctly, 
‘ Gymnathticth thtrengthenth the muth- 
leth,’ and sat down with the air of one 
who has disposed of the question.” 

“ How interesting. Did they give 
you one good mark for neatness ?” 

“T’m not quite sure. IJ rather fancy 
the whole school had potted meat for 
tea... . I did tell you, didn’t I, that 
Northamptonshire had made three hun- 
dred? An episode for the Northampton 
Pageant of 2,000 a.p.” 

“ Yes, but think of the Kensington 
Pageantof 2,000a.p. ‘ Episode VIII.— 
The Battle of Edwardes Square. The 
Mayor of Kensington leads his troops 
to victory with the battle-cry “A Philli- 
more!” Major Derry’s retreat. Gal- 
lant sortie by Captain Toms.’ They ’re 
sure to get it all wrong.” 

“T wish I lived in Edwardes Square,” 
sighed Charles. ‘Or Marloes Road, or 
near the Mayor, or absolutely anywhere 
within a walk of Edwardes Square. Oh, 
how I'd stare and stare and stare!” 

“It’s very rude to stare,” said 
Algernon. “ But your little song re- 
minds me of something. I don’t know 
if you ever happen to talk about me to 
any of our friends F 

“Never. I think 
them.” 

‘Well, if my name should happen 
to come up——” 

“It’s all right, we should laugh it 
off somehow.” 

“T wish you’d say that when you 
first knew me I had a house in Edwardes 
Square. Because I’ve been telling 
everybody that I used to live there. I 
find it gives one a sort of position.” 

“Ts that quite as true as—as some 
of the things you say?” 

“Tt isn’t a question of truth, but a 
question of manners. You know that 





it would bore 


resident who knows every stone and 
blade and leaf in the place. And, as I 
object to dragging an absolute stranger 
into a private conversation for no better 
reason than that he lives at Edwardes 
Square, I have to assign them to my- 
self.” 

“Overcome as I am by your con- 
fession,” said Charles, “I have still 
strength left to ask you, who is the 
resident at Edwardes Square whose 
stories you are stealing ?” 

“In this case,” said Algernon, “ no- 
body ; I make them all up myself.” 


« the . 








THE PENINSULA. 

{The second crossing of the Channel in a 
monoplane, this time by M. pe Lesseps, has 
revived the painful reflection that England 
is no longer an island.] 

So you are spoofed again, Poseicon ! 

The barrier of bounding blue 
That Drake and FROBISHER relied on, 

That satisfied a NELSon’s view 

(How much there was Horatio never 

knew !)— 
This has been 
tripper, 

Returning from Dieppe or Rome, 
No more shall murmur (o'er his kipper) 

About “ the sanctity of home, 

The shores of England padlocked by 

the foam!” 


vaulted twice. The 


The Cockney, when he eyes the billows, 
Shall cease to feel his ancient trust 
In men with hides like armadillos 
(The triple bronze and oaken crust), 
Who simply rule the deep because 
they must. 
What boots it that our fleets are whop- 
ping 
And Dreadnought types the ocean 
gird, 
If aviators keep on popping 





story of you and Lord RosrBery ?” 

“You mean that one about the) 
pheasant, when he and I[——” 

“Yes. Well, whenever I tell that 
story I always tell it as of me and| 
Lord Rosesery. It seems such im-! 
pertinence to drag your name into a| 
story told to somebody who has never | 
seen you and has expressed no desire | 
to hear about you. I can’t insist on 
introducing my stray friends to every- 
body I meet.” 

“T may be.your friend, though I 
shall have to re-consider the matter | 
seriously after what you have just told| 
me; but I am certainly not stray. 
And anyhow, what have these dredgings 
from the past got to do with Edwardes 
Square ?”’ 

“Why,” said Algernon, “ there is 
such-an intimate note about the little 
stories of the Square which I tell, that 
they can ouly be assigned to some 





Across the Channel like a bird ? 
This is the second time the thing’s 
occurred. 
In vain we arm the island fences 
With sea-dogs, in the place of spikes, 
For when this sort of joke commences 
We need another brand of tykes 
To hold the Olympian trough, the 
airy dykes. 
Where we shall get them from I know 
not; 

Whether a breed of boyish scouts 
With angel wings (instead of bow knot) 
Shall ease Britannia of her doubts 

And stir the pathless air with eldritch 
shouts, — 
Or something else; but one thing's 
needed, 
The ocean bulldog to assist, 
When iron walls are superseded 
And boundaries are mainly mist: 
Sky-terriers of England, please enlist! 























| was talking about the difficulty of 


| cunning and glittering. 


| them. 
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THE EQUALISER. 


I was struck by his crafty little face 
and the interest which he showed in 
my friend’s conversation. My friend 


getting level with life: with the people 
who charge too much, and with bad 
management generally; the subject 
having been started by a long wait 
outside the junction, which made our 
train half-an-hour late. 

“ How,” my friend had said, “ are we 
ever going to get back the value of this 
half-hour? My time is worth two 
guineas an hour; and I have now lost 
a guinea. How am I to be recouped ? 
The railway company takes my money 
for a train which they say will do the 
journey between 11.15 and 12.6, and I 
make my plans accordingly. It does 
not get in till 12.36, and all my plans 
are thrown out. Is it fair that I am 
not recompensed? Of course not. 
They have robbed me. How am I to 
get equal with them?” 

So he rattled on, and the little cun- 
ning eyes opposite us became more 


After my friend had left, the little 
man spoke to me. 

“ Why didn’t he take something ?” 
he asked. 

“ What do you mean ?”’ I said. 

“Something from the carriage, to 
help to make up?” he said. “The 
window-strap for a strop, for instance ? 
It’s not worth a guinea, of course, but 
it’s something, and it would annoy the 
company.” 

“ But he wasn’t as serious as that,” 
I said. 

“ Oh, he’s one of them that talks but 
doesn’t act. 1’ve no patience with 
I always get some, if not all, 
of my money back.” 

“ How ?” I asked. 





“Well, suppose it’s a restaurant, 
where I have to wait a long time and} 
then get only poor food. I calculate to} 
what extent I’ve been swindled and| 
act accordingly. A spoon or two, or 
possibly a knife, will make it right. I 
am scrupulously honest about it.” He 
drew himself up proudly. 

“Tf it’s a theatre,” he went on, “ and 
I consider my time has been wasted, I 
take the opera-glasses home with me. 
You know those in the sixpenny boxes ; 
I've got opera-glasses at home from 
nearly every theatre in London.” 

“No!” I said. 

_ “Really,” he replied, “I’m _ not 
joking. I never joke. You tell your 
friend when you see him next. Perhaps 
it will make him more reasonable.” 








A LAST worD on HALueEy’s.—No, 
further comet is needed. 
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Burglar (with sudden enthusiasm for astronomy). “’SCUSE ME, GUV’NER, CAN YOU TELL ME 
WHERE I CAN GET A VIEW OF THIS ’ERE COMET?” 








~~ 
THE FIRST FISHERMAN. 


Bes1DE a vast and primal sea 
A solitary savage he, 


Who gathered for his tribe's rude need 
The daily dole of raw sea-weed. 


He watched the great tides rise and fall, 


| And spoke the truth—or not at all! 


Along the awful shore he ran 
A simple pre-Pelasgian ; 


A thing primeval, undefiled, 


| Straightforward as a little child,— 





Until one morn he made a grab 
And caught a mesozoie crab ! 


Then—told the tribe at close of day 
A bigger one had got away! 

From him have sprung (I own a bias 
To ways the cult of rod and fly has) 
All fishermen—and Ananias ! 





Colonial Preference. 
Seen in a shop window at Montreal : 
On Veyp Ict Prices red iced 
A 25 Tv 30 
Demi Prix Per Cent. 
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AVE, CAESAR! 


Fuut in the splendour of this morning hour, 
With tramp of men and roll of muffled drums, 
In what a pomp and pageantry of power, 
Borne to his grave, our lord, King Epwarp, comes! 


In flashing gold and high magnificence, 

Lo, the proud cavaleade of comrade Kings, 
Met here to do the dead Kina reverence, 

Its solemn tribute of affection brings. 


Heralds and Pursuivants and Men-at-arms, 
Sultan and Paladin and Potentate, 

Searred Captains who have baftled war’s alarms 
And Courtiers glittering in their robes of state, 


All in their blazoned ranks, with eyes cast down, 
Slow pacing in their sorrow pass along 

Where that which bore the sceptre and the crown 
Cleaves at their head the silence of the throng. 


And in a space behind the passing bier, 
Looking and longing for his lord in vain, 

A little playmate whom the Kine held dear, 
Cesar, the terrier, tugs his silver chain ! 


Hail, Cesar, lonely little Cesar, hail! 

Little for you the gathered Kings avail. 

Little you reck, as meekly past you go, 

Of that solemnity of formal woe. 

In the strange silence, lo, you prick your ear 

For one loved voice, and that you shall not hear. 
So when the monarchs with their bright array 
Of gold and steel and stars have passed away, 
When, to their wonted use restored again, 

All things go duly in their ordered train, 

You shall appeal at each excluding door, 

Search through the rooms and every haunt explore ; 
From lawn to lawn, from path to path pursue 
The well-loved form that still escapes your view. 
At every tree some happy memories rise 

To stir your tail and animate your eyes, 

And at each turn, with gathering strength endued, 
Hope, still frustrated, must be still renewed. 
How should you rest from your appointed task 
Till chance restore the happiness you ask, 

Take from your heart the burden, ease your pain, 
And grant you to your master’s side again, 
Proud and content if but you could beguile 

His voice to flatter and his face to smile? 


Cesar, the kindly days may bring relief ; 
Swiftly they pass and dull the edge of grief. 
You too, resigned at last, may school your mind 
To miss the comrade whom you cannot find, 
Never forgetting, but as one who feels 

The world has secrets which no skill reveals. 
Henceforth, whate’er the ruthless fates may give, 
You shall be loved and cherished while you live. 
Reft of your master, little dog forlorn, 

To one dear mistress you shall now be sworn,* 
And in her queenly service you shall dwell, 

At rest with one who loved your master well. 
And she, that gentle lady, shail control 

The faithful kingdom of a true dog’s soul, 

And for the past’s dear sake shall still defend 
Cesar, the dead Kina’s humble little friend. 


R. C. L. 


= It has been announced that Cesar will henceforth be cared for by 


the QueEN-MoTuer 





THE OLD GENTLEMAN. 

I can hardly describe to you the queer shock of surprise 
it gave me to meet him—after all these years. Of course, 
in a vague way I had always expected it, as a thing that 
was pretty well certain to take place some time or other. 
I had even gone so far as to form an idle picture of what 
he would probably be like; a flattering picture, I see now, 
wherein a venerable and almost patriarchal benevolence 
was choicely blended with the good-humoured sagacity of 
the philosopher. As I say, the idea of our meeting was 
one for which I was not altogether unprepared. But to 
find myself at last actually in the same room with him— 
I think I could have encountered the Pope of Rome with 
less emotion ! 

The manner of it was thus. I was calling that afternoon 
upon Marjorie’s Aunt. Not that the fact of Her being 
Marjorie’s Aunt had anything to do with my visit. So far 
from it, indeed, that until about halfway through the call I 
was even unaware of Her very existence in that capacity. 
There were, however, a thousand reasons why I should 
call upon Her which (in view of what happened later) need 
not now detain us. 


Anyway, at one point in the conversation She said, | 


smiling, 

“T don’t think you ’ve met my little niece, Marjorie?” 

I admitted the misfortune. 

“She’s the funniest little person!” said my hostess, 
smiling again (I am obliged to mention this; in my place 
you would understand why), ‘and keeps us all in fits. 
She ’s staying here at present.” 

“Indeed!” I said, thinking about something else. 

“Yes, I hope she ’ll come in before you go. She’s so 
delightfully quaint about the people she sees in the street. 
She ’s only seven, you know.” 

“Of course,” I said heartily. 

“Only yesterday,” continued Marjorie’s Aunt, ‘ she con- 
vulsed the household with a really wonderful piece of 
acting. You know how windy it was? Well, if you'd 
seen her imitation of an old gentleman running after his 
hat! I do hope she'll get back in time to do it for 
you!” 

I said at once and fervently that nothing could give me 
greater pleasure. It was a lie, but I said it. Honestly 
speaking, the prospect bored me. Even then, before I had 
any suspicion that the subject of the promised performance 
was the Old Gentleman himself. 
upprehension, I ought rather to have called him my Old 
Gentleman.) However— 

“T know it would appeal to you,” said Marjorie’s Aunt. 
“You have such a keen sense of humour.” 

And then, before we could discuss this really interesting 
topic for more than a few precious minutes— 

‘“Why, here is Marjorie,” exclaimed her Aunt, to my 
extreme disappointment, as the door opened. 

[ am prepared to accept Marjorie’s age at seven years, 
as stated. 





(Perhaps, to avoid mis- | 


She gave me further the impression of con- | 


sisting largely of white fluff, balanced upon a pair of black | 


silk legs slightly too long for her. But 1 may be prejudiced. | 


“Well, darling,” 
“Had a nice walk? 
Mr. Smith.” 

Marjorie came forward at once. 
child, but her smile is not a patch on her Aunt’s. 


She said (not Marjorie, of course). 
Come and say ‘ How-do-you-do ?’ to 


She may be an obedient 


She did not say, ‘‘ How-do-you-do?” She said, speaking | 


very distinctly, ‘I saw you in the street yesterday. You 
didn’t see me. You did look funny running after your 
hat!” 

So that is how I first met the Old Gentleman. 
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Bobby (feudul baron). ‘* Misioy, Wii0 COMES HITHER?” 
Betty (enthusiastic vassal). ‘ METHINKS, MY LORD, TIS THY SWORN FOE.” 
Peggy (younger ditto ditto). ‘My LorD, ME KNows 11 Is!” 


















WHAT CAMBRIDGE 
EXPECT. 
(An Anticipatory Review jrom “ The Daily 
Donald,” Nov. 5, 1910.) 

CamBriD6E, like Oxford, is a many- 
facetted gem, and while other writers 
have dwelt on its spiritual and intellec- 
tual charms it has been reserved for 
Mr. Frank Sereever in his Chatter from 
Cambridge Commonrooms to reveal to us 
a wholly unsuspected but none the less 
delightful aspect of his Alma Mater. 

Good as he is in other respects, Mr. 
Sereever is at his best in his accounts 
of the vagaries of those members of the 
University who afterwards became 
distinguished members of the Church. 
Truly exquisite are the account of the 
collection of door-knockers made by 
Minton in his unregenerate days, and 
the humorous but little-known sonnet 
to his “ gyp,” which begins :— 


MAY 


“Jenkins, of frowsy parents frowsier son.” 

The episode of Minton’s rustication, 
again, 1s told with a minute particu- 
larity which is quite bewitchingly 
sloppy. Anyone can write of dons and 





deans in their official and ceremonial 
aspects, but to present a true picture 
of them in mufti, or in the delicious 
dishevelment consequent on prolonged 
potations of audit ale or 34 port—that 
is a task which calls for the tasteful 
and alluring pen of Mr. Screever. For, 
after all, these are the things that 
matter—not class lists or prizes or the 
cloistral seclusion of the student, but 
strings of jolly stories revealing the com- 
mon humanity that pulsates below 
the mortar-board and palpitates beneath 
the gown. So Mr. Screever, with a 
sure instinct, tells us about Erasmus 
and the tobacconist’s daughter; why 
GRAY was ducked in the Cam; how 
many men ToDHUNTER invited to share 
a bottle of grocer’s sherry when he be- 
came Senior Wrangler; why WHEWELL 





threw Licurroor out of the window ; 
how Gray climbed back into Peter- | 
house after attending a masked ball at| 
Audley End; and what THompson (the 
Master of Trinity) said after reading 
Mr. Hau Carne’s first novel. On all 
these points Mr. Screever is mar- 
vellously well informed, and, addressing 
himself primarily and frankly to an; 


audience who want not archeology 
but apocryphal anecdotes, he caters 
for their needs with an assiduity and 
irrelevance that are truly and wholly 
admirable. Books like these are the 
great lubricants of life. As a noble 
master of unction has beautifully put 
it, ‘‘ they oleaginise the bearings of our 
horribly complex mental machinery.” 
Only a gownsman and a man of super- 
lative taste and good feeling could 
have given us that memorable vignette 
of the late Professor Caytry’s first, 
experience of a safety razor. 








Extract from the Closer Settlement 
(Amendment) Act, 1909, of New South 
Wales. 

“Where the value so determined is greater 
than the amount of the offer or valuation 
referred to in paragraph (a), but is less than 
the amount of the c!aim of the owner aforesaid, 
the Crown shall pay to the owner as cos's the 
amount to be fixed by multiplying the owner’s 
taxed costs by a fraction of which the numer- 
ator is the amount by which the value determined 
by the court exceeds the offer or valuation afore- 
said, and the denominator is the difference 
between the amount of the claim of the owner 
and the amount of the said offer or valuation.” 


Now, whose idea was that ? 
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THE ORACLE. 


crystal). “I See ROLLING 1OWNS—CROWDS -PoLIcE—-lorses. THEY ARE RACING. THE HORSES ROUND THE BEND 
THEY NEAR THE POST—TWO LEAD NECK AND NECK—A DEAD HEAT —NO—ONE OF THEM DASHES AHEAD AND Wins!” 
wich ? WHAT ARE THE WINNER'S COLOURS ¢” 


CONSULTING 


! 


sor TELL you! IL aw CoLour-Biinp!” 











! . 
MY AEROPLANE |The haunts of Privacy or Pride, But now—some night I hope to go 
E Places one wants to see inside In one of these machines, 


i 
| I wounp not be a butterfl 
I envy not the bird 

| The wings that lift him t 
i J hope to have some by-a 
| But that may be deferr 


Mere wings, for all the px 


Would be more toil than gain ; 


y; Because it ’s not allowed ; Armed with a good stout bomb; and oh, 
Rapture! with any luck I’ll blow 

) the sky ; The grounds about the ducal Hall, | That man to smithereens. 

nd-by, The parvenu’s abode, | Dum-Dvum. 
| 





ed, The park, the palace—most of all 
The nunnery behind the wall, 
| So baffling from the road, 





The Slump in Cricket Enthusiasm. 
From The Morning Post's account of 


els Say, 


But, when the thing has “come to stay,” | Ty truth 'twould be a dear delight the first day of the match between 

When it’s quite safe, I hope I may | eee biRlinn sealeen fn see ; Surrey and Oxford University: “ The 

| Possess an aeroplane. | But, oh, it is the secret night weather was fine, but three was only 

| The stranger beating at my door When the advantages of flight i. ce Seg oe If this total 

| Whom | have cause to shun Mostly appeal to me. emequenre te mar art wang <'oet : Beporter, 

SS . | we certainly think that the time is ripe 

| Lycans ert me . b “a There is a certain man I hate. for a revival of interest in our great 
| chelkaieie _ With divers plot and plan | national sport. 

; , [ have schemed early and schemed late, | pe 
But lightly to my rooftree spring, Seeking a just and adequate | “A London telegram says that a dispute 
And on mine airy craft tevenge upon that man. |has arisen between the Upper House of Pa:- 


Serenely from their prese 


| 
| . 
Leaving them there to k: 


' wi }liament and the one down below.’’—Chinese 
ice Ing, , | 7 » 7 

k ye Yet one by one they came to naught ; Daily Paper. 
1ock and ring : . 5 





St dee ween deed or deh. Some were too gentle ; some We do not know who the gentleman is 

; Involved the risk of being caught that is here described as “ the one down 

And then, to sally far and wide, (Which wouldn't do at all); 1 thought|below,”’.but we regard the phrase as 
To see, as from a cloud, My chance would never come. invidious. 
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THE “FREEDOM” OF THE CITY. 
Mr. Rooseverr. “ MORNIN’, BRER TERRAPIN !” re 
Crry Turtie. “ MORNIN’, COLONEL! GUESS YOU AIN'T GOIN’ TO LIE LOW AN’ SAY NUFFIN’? 














Mr. Rooseverr. “WELL, WHAT DO YOU THINK?” 
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FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. N 


Ir is RUMOURED THAT THE MAN ABOUT TOWN MAY POSSIBLY ADOPT THE PRA TICE, SO FASHIONABLE AMONG LADIES 
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OF CARRYING & DOG; 


? 


BUT WITH A DIFFERENCE, THE RULE BEING—THE LARGER THE DOG THE SMARTER THE MAN, 








| 


THE “BACK TO THE LAND THEATRE.” | 

WE are in the position of being able | 
to announce the decision of a millionaire 
impresario, who for the present wishes | 
to remain anonymous, to organise and | 
finance a theatrical company on entirely 
new lines. 

The Aldbourne Players are actuated | 
by the noble desire of leading our 
urban population back to the sweet | 
simplicity of rural life. The nameless 
millionaire is impressed with the neces- 
sity of supplementing this salutary | 
process by educating the dwellers in 
remote villages up to the level of the 
most advanced and sophisticated metro- 
politan culture. 

To this end he proposes to send out 
his Missionary Theatre to play the 
most emancipated dramas in villages 
of not more than five hundred _in- 
habitants. 

Interviewed by our representative at 
his noble mansion in Park Lane on 
Friday, Mr. X. thus briefly outlined 
his intentions. 

‘“‘ My repertory,” he began, “ includes 
the leading plays of Totsro1, Issev, 





ECHEGARAY, HAUPTMANN, SUDERMANN, 
pD’ANNUNZIO and MAETERLINCK, all of 
which 1 propose to present in the 
tongues in which they were originally 
written. As the company embraces 
Russians, Scandinavians, Spaniards, 
Germans, Frenchmen and Italians, the 
claims of linguistic efficiency will be 
fully met.” 

“Will not this involve considerable 
expense ?” 


“Undoubtedly. I estimate that my 


| salary list alone will come to £10,000 a 


week. Fortunately money is no object, 
and I am prepared to lose £300,000 in 
the first year of my enterprise.” 
‘How do you propose to find suit- 
able theatres in these small villages ?”’ 
“Very easily. I have already ordered 
a travelling theatre to be constructed 
capable of accommodating the largest 
audience likely to assemble in any of 
these centres. But even if the attend- 
ance is only a hundred or so [I antici- 
pate most valuable results as affecting 
the art of my company. To play 
habitually to large audiences is de- 
moralising. As GIBBON says, solitude 





is the school of genius.” 


“Will any new plays form part of 
your repertory ?” 

“Certainly. I have commissioned Mr. 
Maurice Hewett to write a play on 
the working man. Then I have been 


promised a Burlesque Tragedy by 
Mr. SHaw called King Lear of 
Limerick. I am also in treaty with 


Mr. Roosevett for a Homiletic Ex- 
travaganza, and with Mr. GRAHAME- 
WuireE for a Comedy of the upper air. 

“Will music enter into your scheme?” 

“Oh, yes! I have retained the 
services of a German Conductor, 
an orchestra of 100 players, and a 
Russian Corps-de-Ballet headed by 
Mmes. Tchitchikoff, Goremykin, Cerito- 
ski and MM. Bobolinski and Popoff. 
On this alone I expect to lose £15,000 


in the first few months. But, after 
all, wealth has its duties as well 
as its privileges. To inoculate the 


down-trodden victims of our tyrannical 
squirearchy with a tincture of cosmo- 
politan culture is at least a noble 
aspiration, and my scheme has the 
approval, amongst others, of Mr, Liroyp 
GrorGe, Mr. Iwré Krratry, Pierre 
Loti and Mr. Jonn Pace Horres.” 
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“Sir Hugh Mapleson, baronet, gen- 
STORIES FOR SKIPPERS. tleman, and blackguard,” thundered a 
THE LEGEND OF GRAYLING TOWERS. 'voice behind them, “may I show you a 

On the edge of a forest, beyond the} remarkable white poppy that grows at 
fair fringes of which a city’s smoke| the far end of the lake?” ..... 
curled like dream-vapours, separated 

from a sheet of rush-bordered water by| Two sots rang out as one. A night- 

three terraces and a sun- “ii il, its lichened | bird rose from the rushes : adding its 

wings facing all points of f the c )M pass, bee ird music to echoing death. Then a 

stood Grayling Towers. If the heroic | stifled voice hissed, ‘‘ Curse you!”’ 

eyes that lined its walls could have had} It was Sir Hugh’s voice—the voice of 

their sight restored to them, they would| the blustering braggadocio who, only a 

scarcely have recognised the corridors] few hours previously, amid the... .. 





A time comes in the life of every man 
WRG. ccs 

“ OF course,” said Wetherby, breath- 
ing upon the pan and polishing it, “the 
ways of ‘igh life ain’t all chocolate 
éclair.” 

The maid glanced fretfully from side 
to side. Would he never come back ? 
He had pledged his word that only 
death itself would keep him from her, 
but his eyes had twinkled, and she 
knew that if he “ got going’ undisturbed 





through which, generations ————— 








among the left sweets slie 








ago, ‘they had ‘been wont | would have to do all the 
toroam. Sir Mostyn Merri- . ‘ |washing up herself. Why 
dale, resp'endent on_ his ’ didn't Wetherby ..... 
, VAN 
cream palirey . THE HAI RY I-KNOWS . 
: Shania aaa He was pale, but, thank 
° ‘ ; £E MOST iOU INHABITANTS ¢ ‘ : 
And here, in this wood- | THESE MO CUR ee ee God, alive. 
land spot, Gertrude would BRITISH ISLANDS HAVE A LANGUAGE OF THEIR OWN. “Thave killed Sir Hugh,” 
ete THEY ARE REGARDED WITH MINGLED FEAR , CONTEMPT, . . “T 
weave her fancies and dream| | ayp waTRED BY THE YOUTH OF THE COUNTRY. THEY jhe said simply. I, a 
of her deceased ancestors,| | convey THEIR MEANING Ry QUEER CABALISTIC Syn Rois.(se stranger, have done yo 
4 1 l t 0 EIR MEANING Ff R ¢ s — tranger, | done your 
wondering whether the age father’s friend to death. 
of chivalry were truly as What have you to say?” 
dead as they ..... “Oh, brave heart,” she 
| | whispered, creeping close. 
“ Oh,” cried Gertrude, be- “Do you think it matters to 


fore this sudden apparition. | 


“T hope I didu’t frighten 
you,” said the stranger. | 
He was a light-headed, 
broad-shouldered man, and 
his honest features twinkled 
with good-nature. 

“Oh, no,”’ replied Ger- 


trude, blushing despite her- 
self. ‘‘ My name is Gertrude 
Merridale. I live with my 
father over at Grayling 
‘Towers =m We 





are | 


big ball to-night. 








me what you have done or 
who you are? I love you 
for yourself alone.” 

“ Joyous hour!” he cried, 
clasping her. “Now may I 
‘reveal mysclf, now that I 
know how you love me. I 
am your cousin, G. M. F. M. 
| P. C. Montmorency ! ’ 

“Gregory!” she breathed. 











|A soft light shone in her 
| eyes, as amaze of memories, 


flitting like fairies through 











giving a ithe vapoury vistas of the 
Sir Hugh is coming. I hate | | ae 
him. I must g . ty | | 
“ Gertrude,” breathed the | * Be calm, dear heart,” he 
young man, softly. The] janswered. ‘ Your father’s 
woods ..... VISITORS ARE RESUESTED hor |glad. He never really liked 
IRRiTATE OR ANNOY THE OCCUPANTS, 9° ’ 
. | — gh ws WLAce “CET youn Al cur” F- iSir Hugh, and i m_ the 
Ah, how this han Is “f |NOY VERMITTED WITHIN & HUNDRED youngest son of his favour- 
stranger filled her mind! | - a . Py ite sister, though I always | 
Downstairs, in the great] + | imagined that he cherished 
hall to which she must pre-| ; : eae cee, | an unnatural prejudice | 
sently descend, she would! LOVELY ENGLAND. SIDE-SHOWS MERCIFULLY _OMII TED | against me. And I remind 
laugh and sing and do h ma FROM THE JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION. him of his mother. How 
father's bidding; but her] No. I.—Tue Primevat Vittace, mistaken we can be in these 
heart would be in the woods, —_——— - ——————— ms mond oh men, Gestrade.” 
beating wildly at memory of that one | There he lay, bleeding profusely A golden minute passed. It seemed 
poignant moment. Th ro. acrss the | by the once-white poppy, while his ae at 
I:ke, rose vapoury visions of for-|rival bent grimly over his writhing 
gotten past. There, across the lake,! form. Suddenly she raised her queenly 
litt a faint forms, dim dancers in the ‘})o you know meat last, Sir Hugh?” head. ‘“ Do you smell gas?” she asked. 
twilight i ere, across the lake “(Creat Heavens! Gregory Mostyn} “No. Yes, a little. A lot. Heavens, 
Ford Maddox Price Carruthers Mont-|I choke! The door’s locked! Open 
“Oh, how count you, how could you!” | moreney !” excliimed the other. | the window ! 
cried the flushing G. M. FF. M. P. C. Montmorency} She did so, and Sir Hugl’s body 
‘Gad, temy terfly, but I could smiled, for it was indeed he. Then he} rolled in. 
iain!” lau Iluga, chasing ‘turned and walked. r ipidly towards “You, you!’ cried Montmorency, 
her round the summer-house. Grayling ‘Towers. stamping on him. 
“Oh” ecied Gert: ude, now thoroughly But a figure rose from the earth and, “Stamp away, stamp away,” gloated 
suffused, “you cad!” , followed him! Hugh. “The door 8 locked. I’ve 
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eaten the key. It’s a drop of eighty 
feet from the window, and we'll all be 
asphyxiated.” 

Gertrude ran round and round, and 
then swooned. Montmorency fell exactly 
by her side. Sir Hugh crawled over to 
them. A sudden change swept across 
his face. 

“Did I do this?” he cried, aghast at 
what he saw. “So young—so fair—so 
tender!” 

He stared helplessly around. Then, 
seizing a knife, he p!anted it in his 
flattened chest. 








FOG GOLF. 


[Author. When are you going to publish my 
fog story ? 

Editor. Too late. The fog season's over. 

Author. Well, why didn’t you publish it 
during the season ? 

Editor. 1 was waiting for a foz, and there 
weren't any 

Author. Perhaps there aren't ever going t 
be any fogs again. So there’s no sense in 
waiting any longer. 

Editor. Oh, very well.] 

For this sport there are three essen- 
tials—a fog, a golf-course, and two 
enthusiastic lunatics. My uncle is 
neither a golf-course nor a fog, but— 
well, every Saturday morning he is 
accustomed to meet his old friend Bolter 
in a round of golf & outrance. Both are 
twenty handicap men, but the affair is 
conducted with the solemnity of a 
championship. The stake, half-a-crown, 
never varies, and forfeit is exacted il 
either combatant is absent. 

One Saturday he remarked at break- 
fast, ‘I want you to help me with my 
clubs to-day, my boy.” (My uncle does 
not care for professional caddies. He 
dislikes their manner of smiling, in 
which he traces a supercilious air. Mr. 
Bolter’s must be either a greater nature 
or a more callous one.) 

We were breakfasting by gaslight 
owing to the thick yellow fog that rolled 
outside the windows. I seldom argue 
with my uncle, because he does not like 
it, but 1 looked my amazement. 

“Yes, yes, I know!” he said testily. 
“There is a little mist. Well, it may 
frighten Bolter into paying forfeit. He 
is five shillings up!” 


The fog seemed to have thickened 


when we reached the clubhouse. It 
crept into your eyes and stung. My 


uncle found his clubs, and we groped 
our way towards the first tee. As we 
approached it, a muffled voice came to 
our ears out of the clinging vapour. 

“T shall wait five minutes more, my 
lad,” it said triumphantly, as though 
in answer to a protest. “After that, I 
shall claim forfeit!” 

Two nebulous figures, a large and 
a little one, became discernible. They 
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No, THIS 18 NOT THE VICTIM OF A RELENTLESS Custom Hovse, BUT AN ABSENT-MiNDED WE®SK- 


ENDER, WHOSE RETURN TICKET IS SOMEWIIERE IN 


THE SUIT HE WENT DOWN IN, 








resolved into Mr. Bolver and a small, 
red-haired, shivering caddy. At sight 
of each other the faces of my uncle and 
Mr. Bolter fell. It appeared that both 
had hoped for forfeit. I know that I 
had, and I fancy that the caddy had 
been clinging to a similar wistful 
aspiration. 

Our principals bowed coldly to each 
other. Off the golf-course they are old 


and dear friends; upon it they assume! 
Mr. Bolter took | 


the bearing of duellists. 
the honour. He is the untrammelled 
type of driver that rises slowly upon 
both toes, and then leaves the ground 
altogether at the moment of problemati- 
cal impact with the bal!. His whole- 
hearted style tends to variety. Upon 
this occasion chance willed that he 
should hit the missile. 


“Tt felt straight and clean,” he re- 
marked to his caddy with pleasant 
optimism. “We should have no diffi- 
culty in finding it.” 

The child answered unemotionallyv 
that Mr. Bolter had achieved a short 
high slice. He added that they might 
find the ball, and then again they 
mightn’t. It struck me that there was 
probably Scotch blood in his puny body. 
Mr. Bolter appeared annoyed and dis- 
appointed. 

My uncle relies for his drive (with 
perhaps misplaced confidence) upon 
a short, quick, powerful jerk. The 
tawny, remorseless fog engu'fed his ball. 

A clinker, Harry!” he cried exult- 
antly. ‘One of the very best, wasn’t 


” 


_s 
_— 





Silently I led my uncle away to the 
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left. Both of us, despite his incurably 
sanguine nature, knew that in all human 
probability he had pulled. He always 
pulls—except when he clean misses, or 
when there is more danger in slicing. 


Before we had gone six paces Mr. 
Bolter and his small victim were 
invisible. 

My instinct had not failed me. Un- 


erringly, like some trained and patient 
hound, I led my uncle along the left- 
hand hedge, and there in the ditch we 
found his ball. He did not appear 
over-grateful to my instinct. 

That first hole is always a long one. 
To-day it seemed somehow to have been 
lengthened. Sooner or later you should 
come to a pond across which you have 
to play. Everything looked altered and 
unreal in the fog. I will say for my 
uncle that we did not have much 
trouble in finding his ball after each 
stroke. 

“Short, straight, steady play is needed 
to-day, Harry!” he kept saying . 
But somehow we did not come to the 
pond. 

The next thing that I remember is 
finding ourselves upon a green. I re- 
moved the pin, and my uncle holed out 
and picked up with some quiet triumph. 
Nothing in the least offensive, you under- 
stand. But—‘ Where’s Bolter?” he 
asked, with just a trace of superiority. 

“Where's the pond ?” I rejoined, for 
a horrid doubt had come to me. 

“We must have gone right round 
it,’ my principal answered hopefully. 
“Good Lord! . .. 1 do believe this is 
the sixth green!” 

It was,and my uncle had handled his 
ball and lost the hole. We madea wide 
cast to the right, my uncle frankly 
grumpy, and I more than ever convinced 
that a compass and someone who under- 
stood the use of it were essential. 

“We must be near the pond,” he said 
at last. ‘Do I or do I not hear splash- 
ing and violent language? Yes, by the 
Lord, there’s someone in the water !”’ 

It was Mr. Bolter. It appeared that 
he had walked straight into the pond. 
Fortunately, from a humane point of 
view to which Mr. Bolter neglected to 
give expression, his caddy had been 
warned in time by his first scream. 
Mr. Bolter cheered up on hearing that 
we had lost the hole ; his caddy seemed 
to think that even tears were vain. 

“You are very wet, Bolter,” my uncle 
said solicitously. “If you would rather 
abandon the match and pay forfeit——” 

“Tam one up!” Mr. Bolter answered 
very curtly, and led the way vaguely 
towards the second tee. We found it 
quite by chance after a protracted 
search. 

Both of them drove, apparently in the 
same direction, but we could not find 
my uncle’s ball. Mr. Bolter, a being in 





whom golf brought out the basest 
instincts of humanity, made but a half- 
hearted effort to assist us in the search. 
He went back to his own ball and 
played it three times within a space of 
twenty yards. As we searched on, my 
uncle suddenly gave a short shriek of 
pain. A ball had sailed out of the fog 
and had struck him a stinging blow. 
A blurred shape came running towards 
us. It was Mr. Bolter. 

“T am sorry for hitting you,” he said 
triumphantly, “but [ am afraid I must 
claim the hole! You were in front of 
me, and the rules are clear upon the 
point.” 

My uncle could only gobble with 
excusable rage. I, too, felt that the 
case was hard. Then his eye fell upon 
the missile that had struck him, and he 
gave a yell of triumph. 

“By heaven, Bolter, you’ve played 
with my ball, more than once!” he 
howled. ‘It’s my hole, after all.” 

Mr. Bolter’s jaw fell. “I’m afraid 
you’re right,’ he admitted dolefully. 
“That makes us all square, and—and | 
fancy my caddy has run home!” 

“Mine is still here,’ responded my 
uncle, glancing at me with the com- 
p!acence of a successful trainer of lions. 
“However, I will accept no advantage 
over you, Bolter——” 

“Perhaps he can carry for us both?” 
suggested Mr. Bolter hopfully. 

And it was then that 1 followed 
slavishly the example set by that in- 
telligent, red-haired Scottish child. 





Our Foreign Friends. 


La Argentina heads its account of 
the re-played Cup tie (if you can re- 
member as far back as that), 


“En Nuevo Jueco De Bustiine ” 


—apparently because, in the report as 
cabled in English, it said that “Barnsley 
played a bustling game.” The account 
ends up— 
“Shepherd hizo un juego magnilico. 

Burst, segundo, fue mu!tado.” 
In ease you have forgotten your Spanish 
we may say that this means: 

“Shepherd played a 
Burst, second, was fined.”’ 
Burst, however, was not really fined for 
being second; the explanation seems 
to be that SuernHerD scored the second 
goal with a fine burst. 

It is now your turn to help us. In 
an advertisement in The Boston Herald 
we read :— 


magnificent game. 


“A few whifls of the poppy or a couple of 
jabs often turn the knob in such a manner that 
you think you see things in dope form.” 
Though we are always glad to translate 
Spanish for you, we confess to only a 
smattering of American. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


(Dr. Poc cx, rector of a Manchester college; 
blames bad cooking for the fact that many men 
take to drink.) 

Do try, my dear “ Intended,” 

To grow exceeding smart 
At all that ’s comprehended 

In “ culinary art ;” 

Peruse the book of BEETON, 

Therein becoming versed, 

Lest later on I find the things I’ve 
eaten 

Provocative of thirst. 


The pangs of indigestion, 
Although they hit me hard, 
Could never make me question 
The depth of your regard ; 
’Tis no such terror haunts me, 
From that I would not shrink, 
But dipsomania, darling, really daunts 
me ; 
I do not want to drink. 


A cooking course can clearly 
And certainly be shown 
Advisable, not merely 
For my sake but your own ; 
For at some future time, love, 
So logical folk are, 
They ’re almost sure to reckon yours the 
crime, love, 
If I stand at the bar. 





THE WEAKLING. 

“Tus, Sir,’ said the Attendant, ‘is 
a stationer’s shop, but we do not sell 
stations. Envelopes, paper-fasteners, 
gum, notebooks, calendars, and, if you 
desire it, more gum; but no termini.” 

“ Ah,” said George, ‘then I am afraid 
we shall not negotiate to-day. To tell 
you the truth, I looked in to enquire the 
way to the ‘Town Hall. Born as I was 
of rich but humble parents and educated 
among congenial surroundings, it early 
fell to my lot to make the acquaintance 
of your fellow-townsman, William Taylor. 
I will not tire you with the details of 
his career; I will simply state that, 
fired as he ever was with a passion for 
Town Halls, he eventually took office in 
your Rate Collecting Department. Inci- 
dentally he always goes out to lunch at 
half-past one, and it is now twenty 
minutes past. Need I say more?” 

“You need not, Sir,” said the Attend- 
ant, “for you have already said quite 
enough to convince us that what you 
really need is a fountain pen.” 

George rose from the seat on to which 


he had been thrust, and requested 
silence. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ he 


said, addressing himself to the staff in 

general, “I stand here for the liberty of 

the subject. I base my appeal to you 

upon those traditions of independence 

and self-government so dear to the 

hearts of Englishmen. I demand pro- 
- 
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Cabby (to Motor-driver, who is slightly disorganising the trafic). ‘‘ WHY DON’T YER BRING YER OWN YARD T9 TURN IN?” 








tection for the individual against the 
oppression of the fountain pen. Man, as 
I confessedly am, of few principles 
and unaccustomed to hard swearing, yet 
have I taken my oath that upon principle 
I would not be compelled by a:lvertise- 
ment into the purchase or perusal of 
hal'penny papers, the buying of 
notorious tooth-pastes, the burdening of 
my person with never-to-be-sufficiently- 
overrated fountain pens. With shame 
I confess... I say, I confess with 
shame...” 

“Fetch the gentleman a_ glass of 
water,” said the Attendant. 

George drank and continued: ‘I was 
weak. The hoardings were persistent 
and merciless. I bought the paper 
once. I bougilit it again, and then it took 
to coming of itself to my front door 
every morning. Finally I even read 
it. Did that concession to my weak- 
ness save me? Did I thus effect a 
compromise with the tyrant? No. 
That very paper, whispering insidious 
eulogies into my ear in my more genial 
and less vigilant moments, itself in- 





duced me to take the second step on 
the downward stage. Briefly, I fell 
again, and the teeth which I cannot 
mention without showing are now daily 
corroded with the compound in question. 
So far, so bad. But my waistcoat pocket 
is yet innocent of fountain pens. May 
it not remain so? Of the once false 
step which brought me into this shop 
shall the penalty be inevitable? Ladies 
and gentlemen, you, who are justly 
proud of the few among those New Year 
resolutions taken by you on January 
the first which were not broken on 
January the second, you [ implore to 
let me leave this shop a sell-respecting 
citizen, a man of my word, proud in the 
possession of nothing worse than a lead 
pencil, fitted with a reversible lead, 
made in England ard pscented abroad.” 

Amid a buzz of applause, the At- 
tendant buttoned his coat to reply. “ It 
is with the greatest pleasure and not a 
little feeling of personal unworthiness 
that I rise to thank our distinguished 
customer for his eloquent address. It 
is with increased satisfaction—and I am 





certain that I speak as well for my 
colleagues as myself—that I now proceed 
to show him a selection of those fountain 
pens which in happier circumstances 
he might already have bought and 
waited in vain for years to catch leaking. 
It would be an insult to his intelligence 
and an unnecessary reflection upon our 
own methods, were I to add that we 
make this display only for his entertain- 
ment and with no desire to force him 
into an unwilling purchase.” 

Thus, after a brief but shameful cere- 
mony, George left that shop, forsworn 
and unprincipled, bulging, moreover, 
with ten-and-six pence worth of vuleanite. 
Further, owing to the unnecessary length 
of the Attendant’s speech, he arrived at 
the Town Hall to find William gone out 
to his lunch. 





“Like Niobe, ‘Captain’ Faleon was all 
smiles.”—Athletic News. 
See the new popular version of Niobe 
with the happy ending. Happy Fanny 
Fietps in the name part. Roars of 
Laughter. Box Office, 10 to 10. 
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| 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) . | 


In Fortune J.C. Sxarru has chosen an attractive title | 
for a captivating tale, an adventure-story of medieval 
Spain; and the allowance of fights, escapes, and general 
swashbuckling in his pages would be generous at three 
times the price (2s.). The hero, Miguel Jesus Maria de Sarda 
y Boegas, setting out in chapter one to conquer fate 
on a capital of ten crowns, an old horse and an older 
sword, is a figure assured beforehand of at least one easy 
victory—over the hearts of the reading public. His perils 





I have no 
His right 


‘Jim’ engraved upon it in a feminine writing. 
idea who gave it him; perhaps he bought it. 


|hand held a small round Turkish cigarette ’’ — which 


| leaves me vaguely wondering whether good Catholics smoke 
large square Virginia cigarettes, and if so, where on earth, 
or even beyond it, they procure them. 





The Bolster Book (Minus AND Boon), in offering itself for 
judgment, presents a difficulty. It is admittedly a “funny” 
book, containing forty-four prose articles, with here and 
there a rare—a too rare—verse. It is conceived in a vein of 
cheery sarcasm and naive familiarity with great persons of 
the moment. It abounds in jokes, good, bad and in- 








are legion, and all of the right 


—_—__——___——— different. But who shall say 
which jokes are which? For 





breathless variety. Falling in 
by the way with two fellow 
adventurers, a Cornish giant, 
| Sir Richard Pendragon, and a 
mysterious Count de Nullepart, 
the young Spaniard journeys to 
the castle of Countess Sylvia, in 
whose service the three perform 
many strange exploits, amongst 
them the kidnapping of the King 
of Castile in a sack. Almost 
every chapter seems to begin 
with the comment, “ We were 
now indeed in dire straits,” nor 
do I think that the promise of 
these delightful openings is ever 
falsified. Sir Richard Pen-| 
dragon himself is an entirely 
priceless person, and, as I am 
sure Mr, Snarru’s love for him 
equalled my own, I have hopes 
that our parting at the end of 
| the book is but temporary. 
Meanwhile, for author and pub- 
lisher (NELSON), Fortune should 
be as good as its name. 











There is, it appears, quite a 
number of nice people in this 
country, and they are all 
Roman Catholics. Most of 
them are just ordinary nice 
people, but a few, a very few, 
have a call for the life religious | 





instance, 
“Oh, wad some pow'r the giitie gie us 
To see some folks before they see us,” 


for a moment and smile amiably 
for a day. It may leave you 
comparatively cold. You may 
even say, “O heavens, the man 
is trying to be facetious.”” On 
the other hand, where I almost 
yawned, you may be danger- 
ously convulsed. Captain 
Harry GRAHAM, however, in- 
sists on being heard in his own 
defence: ‘This volume is pri- 
marily designed to minister to 
the needs of all who are 
strangers to the arms of Mor- 
pheus. Every chapter has been 
chosen on its merits as an aid 
to slumber.”” He demands, in 
short, to be tried by a jury of 
those “ who toss feverishly upon 
wakeful couches, vainly wooing 
slumber throughout the inter- 
minable hours"’ of night. So I 
leave the case toa jury of insom- 
niaes, strongly advising them, if 
they have an occasional doubt, 
to give Captain Granam the 
benefit of it. 


Let me conten th: ut when I 


——— _ 


— GEo morrow. 








which they are bound to obey ;| 
as for the rest of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain it is either 

hopelessly stupid or hope- | 

lessly frivolous and shallow. —_— ——-— 
Accept these premisses and I can guarantee that you will 
thoroughly enjoy A Winnowing (HutrcHtInson), which is 
the title of Roperr HuGu Benson’s latest novel; in any 
case you will admit the cleverness of the writer’s descrip- 
tions, whether of scenes or psychological crises. Nor is 
there any lack of excitement, for in the first few pages one 
of the principal characters dies for a few moments as the 
result of a fall (it is this that leads him to fancy erroneously 
that he is fitted for monastic vows) and then comes to life 
again. I donot think that this has been done in a romance 
before. I feel compelled to state, however, that if you are 
as cantankerous as I am, and reject Father Brnson’s 
primary assumptions, you may be annoyed now and then 
at the bitterness with which he paints the portraits of 
unbelievers. Take, for instance, Mr. Fakenham. “He 


BOOMING THE ATTRACTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


SUGGESTED UNIFORM FOR TICKET-COLLECTORS ON THE Usper- 
Ground RatLways, 





carried in his left hand small silver match-box with 


_.- 


began to read A Book of the 
Black Forest (Metuuen) I 
did not expect to be either 
interested or entertained. I 
-have never been to the Black 
Forest, I had also a feeling that I did not wish to go, and 
—as regards guide- books—I knew of only one living author 
who could at once saturate me with information and de slight 
me with his humour. But now that the book is read I 
agree with the publishers that it is ‘an ideal companion,” 
although when [ set out upon my pilgrimage I shall want 
C. E. Huaues in a pocket edition. Another country has 
been added to the lands of desire, and for this I offer my 
gratitude to the author. He is a collector of, and an 
epicure in, legends, and his remarks about them are in- 
variably quaint and amusing. 
to mix fact with fancy, and just as routes and roads are 
making you feel hot and weary you will find yourself 
wafted away to some cool and romantic spot. Two maps 
and numerous excellent illustrations add to the enjoymen‘ 
of a bulky but delightful book... 








made me laugh incontinently | 


He knows well enough how | 
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